1914]     AISKE  TO   FIRST   BATTLE   OF   YPRES

fought their last battles. There was no general plan
and no central leading. Foch and French rarely
understood what was happening, and contributed
little beyond, an ill-founded optimism; the brunt
fell upon Haig, his divisional and brigade commanders,
and above all on the regimental officers. There
were moments, as on 29th, 30th, and 31st October,
and llth November, when only a miracle seemed to
save our thin front from destruction.

Very early on Thursday the 29th, in a sudden
spell of clear weather, the first wave broke against
the centre of the 1st Corps at the point of the Salient
on the Gheluvelt cross-roads. The 1st Division was
driven back from its trenches, and all morning the
line swayed backwards and forwards. The 30th
was the day fixed for the main German attack. The
Duke of Wurtemberg was to press hard on his left
against Bixsehoote and Langemarck, while attacks
were also directed against Gheluvelt and the southern
side of the Salient. Daylight had scarcely come when
the battle began. Wurtemberg took the ruins of
Bixschoote but failed to drive the French from
Langemarck. Farther south the Germans, who had
great weight of heavy artillery, simply blew the
British trenches to pieces. The cavalry who held
that part of the line were compelled to fall back a
mile. The situation was desperately critical. If
the Germans got to the Ypres-Comines canal at any
point north of Hollebeke they would speedily cut
the communications of the 1st Corps holding the
Salient and nothing would lie between them and
Ypres itself. The Emperor was with his men and
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